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All of which is submitted in support of the proposition 
that in one case the experiment of a working men's insur- 
ance system is proving a success, and in illustration of the 
belief that there is in the relation existing between employer 
and employee in general a marked advance in co-operation. 

Henry Davis Bushnell. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 



THE BRITISH MINIMUM WAGES ACT OF 1909 

The British Trade Boards Act of 1909 (see Appendix) is 
the fruit of a prolonged and unusually deliberate study of a 
complex social problem. The British public was first brought 
face to face with the so-called sweating system in all its 
hideousness at the time of the elaborate investigation 
conducted by a select committee of the House of Lords dur- 
ing the years 1888 to 1890. 1 Almost the only valuable result 
of this investigation was, in the words of Mrs. Sydney 
Webb, " an accurate definition of sweating, at once com- 
prehensive and concise. Lord Derby and his colleagues 
finally decided that sweating was no particular method of 
remuneration, no particular form of industrial organization, 
but certain conditions of employment — viz., unusually 
low rates of wages, excessive hours of labor, and unsanitary 
work-places. When we get any one of these conditions in 
an exaggerated and extreme form, . . . then we may say, 
that the labor is sweated, and that the unfortunates are 
working under the sweating system." 

The Lords' investigation unfortunately exercised little 
influence upon contemporary legislation. The most promis- 
ing policy that the courageous and incisive thinkers of the 
day could suggest was merely to extend the application of 

i Pari Papers, H. L No 62 of 1890 

2 In an address before the 24th annual congress of the Co-operative Wholesale 
Societies, held at Rochdale in 1892 Cf , Sydney and Beatrice Webb Problems of 
Modern Industry, ch vi , How to do away with the sweating system. 
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the then-existing factory acts to the sweated industries. 
" Our task," said Mrs. Webb, 1 " is to build up in these 
disorganized industries, the legal responsibility of the em- 
ployer and landlord," and to " deprive the giver-out of 
work of his exceptional legal privileges." By these means, 
unsanitary work-places might have been made less unwhole- 
some, and excessive hours of labor might, tho less easily, 
have been reduced, but no ordinary factory act could ever 
have raised unusually low rates of wages in the disorganized 
sweated industries. For the solution of the problem of the 
sweating system a new idea was indispensable. 

Such an idea was embodied in the work of the authors 
of the Victorian Wages Boards law, first enacted in 1896. 
This law was designed expressly to create the machinery 
for the fixing of legal minimum wages in the sweated indus- 
tries. It quickly attracted the attention "of European 
economists, 2 and except for an interval of three months 
during the autumn of 1902, the wages boards set up under 
its authority have been continuously active. After a decade 
of activity, during which no important body of public 
opinion in Victoria has demanded the abolition of the boards 
or the renunciation of the principle of a legal minimum 
wage in the sweated industries, the return of the Liberals 
to power in England brought ministers into office who were 
disposed to give the Victorian system a trial under the less 
favorable, tho more distressing, English conditions. Select 
committees of Parliament again sat upon the question, 3 
and a competent investigator was sent to Victoria to study 
on the ground the operation of the wages boards. 4 The 
result was the Trade Boards Act of 1909. 

1 Loo oit , pp 149, 150 

2 Cf esp , Otto von Zwiedeneck-Sudenhorst - Lohnpohtik und Lohntheorie. 
Leipzig, 1900 

8 Pari Papers, H. C , Reports of the Select Committee on Home Work, 1907 
(Cd 290), 1908 (Cd 246). 

4 Ernest Aves Report to the Home Office on the wages boards and industrial 
conciliation and arbitration acts of Australia and New Zealand 
Pari. Papers, H C , 1908 (Cd 4167) 
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The British Act is frankly based upon the Victorian Act, 
and departs from it chiefly in attempting to accomplish 
less, and in making a provision for divergent local condi- 
tions in different industrial districts which is unnecessary 
in Victoria. Instead of attempting to deal at once with 
the forty odd industries which are subjected to the Victorian 
Act, the British Act specifies four, selected from among 
the many sweated industries, in which the creation of wages 
boards, or as the British Act names them, trade boards, is 
made mandatory. These trades were selected for the pur- 
pose of inaugurating the legal minimum wage in England 
under the conditions most favorable to the success of the 
experiment. In the original draft of the bill, the branch 
of chain-making which appears in the appended schedule 
was omitted, and in its place the trade of blouse-making 
was inserted. The substitution was made in committee 
in harmony with the government's purpose to establish the 
first trade boards under the most auspicious circumstances. 
The plan of establishing district trade committees to which 
the trade boards were authorized to delegate a portion of 
their powers, was devised in order to facilitate the adjust- 
ment of the general rates of wages to dissimilar local con- 
ditions. The British Act furthermore gives the Board of 
Trade authority at its discretion to order a provisional 
extension of the legal regulation of wages to other industries, 
whenever the circumstances appear to warrant it, subject 
to subsequent confirmation by Parliament. Thus Parlia- 
ment, tho sanctioning once and for all the principle of a 
legal minimum wage in sweated industries, reserves to itself 
the power to disapprove of particular applications of the 
principle. 

Social reformers in the United States are already begin- 
ning to consider seriously the application of the principle 
of a legal minimum wage to the problem of our sweated 
industries. The National Consumers' League, at its recent 
annual meeting, appointed a committee to investigate the 
problem and to draft a bill suitable to the peculiar American 
conditions. There are greater difficulties, legal, adminis- 
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trative, and economic, to be overcome in America than in 
Great Britain. But the evil must be grappled with, and 
the operation of this English experiment in social legislation 
will be watched with close attention. 

A. N. Holcombe. 
Harvabd University. 



